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ANARCHY 4: "Where the shoe pinches'* 

In the care of the young and the old, the delinquent and the sick, there 
is a recognisable trend towards "de-institutionisation" — the breakdown 
of institutions. What are the wider implications of this trend? What 
does it mean when applied to the institutions of life in general? 



Ouisiion: / know that you are not a member of the Labour Party, or even an 
orthodox Socialist. Hut when you call yourself an anarchist, are you not drawing 
on the anarchist tradition within the Labour movement rather than associating 
yourself with anything like] a formal Anarchist position? 

Do you not, therefore, feel some kind of allegiance to the Labour movement? 
It is not just that other people think it important. Surely it is important for you 
too. You can hardly draw upon an anarchist tradition in the Conservative Party. 
Answi.h: 1 agree about that. I am somebody who comes very much from 'a 
Labour background: from South Wales, from a family that has always voted 
I a hour and has known what Tory rule can be like. And yet I often find myself 
out of sympathy with the Labour movement. My sympathies are with the people 
not I mm (lie formal anarchist movement—I think it is a fair comment that the 
leading anarchist in this country should be a knight, and that the formal anarchist 
movement in this country is totally useless and an absolute disaster for any kind 
til' serious anarchist thinking—but I have a sort of sympathy with what are 
called (he 'emotional anarchists'— people like students, intellectuals, unattached 
pcon!e. 



Moving with the times 
. . . but not in step 

I in si; questions and answers are taken from a long interview under 
(lie title "Direct Action?" published in the March- April New Left 
Review. The questions were asked by Stuart Hall and Paddy Whannel, 
and answered by Alan Lovell, a regular Peace News writer and a mem- 
ber of the Committee of 100. Although some good points are made, 
(he interview as a whole is not particularly interesting — a clearer exposi- 
tion of the strength and weakness of the Committee is to be found in 
(Ire article by another member in this year's Aldermaston issue of 
I'ki idom. What is interesting for us is the view of anarchism held by 
Lovell and his interlocutors. 

Three conceptions of anarchism emerge from the interview — 
emotional anarchism, formal anarchism, and the anarchist tradition 
within the labour movement. (There also emerges an alleged "leading 
anarchist", but how many of Lo veil's anarchist acquaintances in the 
Committee of 100 or in DAC or CND regard Sir Herbert Read in this 
light? ). Lest we should have here the beginning of yet another anarchist 
myth, it. is worth while examining these categories. 

Is there really a difference between the "formal anarchist rnove- 
menr and the "anarchist tradition within the Labour movement"? 
Presumably, like ourselves, LovelPs questioners regard the Labour move- 
ment as something wider than the Labour Party, but if we do, where 
but in the Labour movement are the anarchists to be located? Where 
else, historically, would we place Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Majatesta, Landauer, or the Russian, Spanish, French, Bulgarian or 
Latin-American anarchists? Was it not in commemoration of the 
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Chicago anarchists of 1887 that the modern celebration of May Day 
as a labour festival began? Were Sacco and Vanzetti, Berkman and 
Emma Goldman, Durand or Durrutti, outside the Labour movement? 

In this country, the "father of anarchism" William Godwin, was 
the intellectual father of such precursors of socialism as Francis Place, 
Robert Owen, Thomas Hodgskin, and you have only to read the history 
of the First International or the life of William Morris to see the extent 
to which the anarchists were, in the late nineteenth century, an integral 
part of the Labour movement. 

The anarchists haven't changed, but the Labour movement, strait- 
jacketed into one concept of socialism, the Marxist one abroad, the 
Fabian one here, has changed — to its cost For us, the most interesting 
characteristic of the trend we call the New Left today, is the way in 
which some of its adherents have been groping towards an anarchist 
approach, taking their cue from some older socialist thinkers like Arthur 
Lewis, with his declaration that 

"Contrary to popular belief, Socialism is not committed either by its 
history or by its philosophy to the glorification of the State or to the 
extension of its powers. On the contrary, the links of Socialism are with 
liberalism and with anarchism, with their emphasis on individual free- 
dom ..." 

or like G. D. H. Cole with his rediscovery towards the end of his life 
of the relevance of such thinkers as Bakunin and Kropotkin, and his 
re-affirmation of his early guild socialist principles. 

Another rediscoverer was Iris Murdoch, in her contribution to 
Conviction, discussing the way in which the Labour Party has reduced 
every issue to a political formula, with a consequent starvation of the 
"moral imagination of the young" and a degeneration of socialist 
philosophy. The guild socialists, she said, 

"were deeply concerned with the destruction of community life, the 
degradation of work, the division of man from man which the economic 
relationships of capitalism had produced, and they looked to the transforma- 
tion of existing communities, the trade unions, the factories themselves . . . " 

It is now time, she declared, "to go back to the point of divergence . . ." 
Similarly Charles Taylor, examining the quality of life in contem- 
porary Britain in ULR 5, demands "viable smaller societies, on a face- 
to-face scale" and "the extension of the individual's power over the 
collective forces which shape his life", and E. P. Thompson (who has 
come a long way in the last five years), writes in NLR 6, that 

"we can only find out how to break through our present political con- 
ventions, and help people to think of socialism as something done by people 
and not for people or to people, by pressing in new ways on the ground. 
One socialist youth club of a quite new kind, in East London, or Liverpool 
or Leeds; one determined municipal council, probing the possibility of new 
kinds of municipal ownership in the face of Government opposition; one 
tenants' association with a new dynamic, pioneering on its own account 
new patterns of social welfare — play-centres, nursery facilities, community 
services for and by the women — involving people in the discussion and 
solution of problems of town planning, racial intercourse, leisure facilities; 
one pit, factory, or sector of nationalised industry where new forms of 
workers' control can actually be forced on management ..." 
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Hero he is talking what is very like our own language. Yet among 
(lie writers of I he New Left there are also strange inconsistencies and 
handovers from orthodox socialism and Marxism. Some of its ablest 
thinkers have learned nothing from the history of socialism in our time. 
Raymond Williams, whose book The Long Revolution is discussed at 
Irnuth in this issue of Anarchy puts the formula thus: 

"What is (he alternative to capitalism? Socialism. What is a socialist 
< ul tin (-7 State control." 

Smli a mountain of analysis: such a political mouse! The New Left 
tunis the lessons which it can draw from the anarchist approach; the 
question is whether it is capable of learning them. 

The editor of NLR 6, discussing the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, writes of "the anarchist case, which 1 believe to be a felt but 
unavticututcd strand in CND politics, and which is weak largely because 
it lias not been put. In any event, that anarchism and libertarianism 
has been a most fertile element in the Campaign . . . " But the anar- 
t his! vase has been put, for anyone who cared to read it. The point 
t.% tli.it it does not appear to have been taken, and if the anarchist strand 
is weak, it is precisely because of the lack of what Lovell calls "serious 
a nan hist thinking". 

Like him we have a sympathy with the people he calls emotional 
anarchists "people like students, intellectuals, unattached people", the 
people who have, as he suggested elsewhere in his interview, "an 
emotional bias towards anarchism, but it is very much of an emotional 
hi as and completely unthought-out". We wish they would start think- 
ing 1 1 out. We want in fact that serious anarchist thinking which the 
emotional anarchists aren't doing, and which, in his odd way, he thinks 
would he disastrous in the "formal anarchists", the people who actually 
i all themselves anarchists, and who know the word's meaning, its 
history and its literature. 



WHAT IS ANARCHISM ABOUT? 

Anai« uism (from the Greek an- and archia, contrary to authority), is the 
iiaiiic given to a principle or theory of life and conduct under which society 
is conceived without government— harmony in such a society being obtained, 
no! by submission to law, or by obedience to any authority, but by free 
nfcivcnicnls concluded between the various groups, territorial and professional, 
1 1 eel v constituted for the sake of production and consumption, as also for 
I he s;il isfjict ion of the infinite variety of needs and aspirations of a 
civilised hcing. . . . — Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Tor: in! a <)!• socii'TY without authority has found expression through- 
out human history, from Lao-Tse in ancient China and Zeno of Kitium 
\t\ classical Cireece. to its first systematic formulation in William God- 
win's I'Jh/uiry Concerning Political Justice in 1793, and its elaboration 
in ditl'ereni directions during the nineteenth century by Proudhon, 
Bakunin and Kropotkin. Today small and scattered groups of anar- 
chists exist throughout the world, from Siberia to South America. 
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Once more, he is disturbed by the present situation : 

Is it all to come to this, in the end, that the lost history of the press 
in Britain should reach its consummation in a declining number of news- 
papers, in ownership by a few very large groups, and in the acceptance . . . 
of the worst kinds of journalism? 

Then comes an interesting account of the growth of "Standard 
English", in which he traces the decline of dialect into accent and disposes 
of yet another formula— the belief that the language spoken by any class 
at any time is more "correct" than that spoken by any other class or 
at any other time. He shows how arrogance and deference have 
elevated various forms of vocabulary and pronunciation into a 
temporarily superior position, how fear of vulgarity and affectation 
has tended to preserve each form, and how social and cultural change 
has nevertheless pushed each form into the background— as post-war 
usage is doing to pre-war "Received Standard" speech now. "Thousands 
of people have been capable of the vulgar insolence of telling other 
Englishmen that they do not know how to speak their own language," 
and they still do so; but they do not speak like their parents, nor will 
their children speak like them. Unfortunately, whatever the prevailing 
standard may be, we can always be sure that it will continue to be 
"impossible for an Englishman to open his mouth without making some 
other Englishman despise him**- 1 am sorry Williams doesn't quote 
this fine Shavianism, and also that he doesn't deal with the strange 
practice of swearing; in fact this chapter provokes more questions than 
it even tries to answer. 

The next chapter is a summary of what looks like a Ph.D. thesis— 
an investigation of the social backgrounds of about 350 writers born 
between 1470 and 1929. This confirms what one might expect to find, 
such as the continuing importance of Oxbridge, the rising proportion 
of alien writers (coming either from outside England or from alienated 
groups within the country), and the increasing economic insecurity of 
professional writers as writing becomes increasingly professional. It 
is significant that the established social pattern always breaks at the 
same time as the established literary pattern— so that the Romantic 
Movement and the Industrial Revolution coincide not only with each 
other but also with a remarkable diversity in the origins of the writers 
involved. The chief lesson Williams draws is that writers' social back- 
grounds are always closely linked with social movements in general 
and with literary traditions in particular. I wish that this chapter had 
been much more detailed— and also that the statistical information given 
in pp. 231-239 had been represented on a simple table. This sort of 
quasi-Marxist analysis can be extremely valuable when it is done 
intelligently, and I hope Williams publishes fuller results of his investi- 
gation in the near future. 

The last two historical essays are called "the Social History of 
Dramatic Forms" and "'Realism and the Contemporary Novel". Both 
are interesting, but both tend to become rather abstract essays in literary 
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criticism and to obscure the implications of what they say — which is, 
more or less, that recent plays and novels have usually been confined by 
aesthetic formulas that make them socially dangerous or futile; so that 
drama and fiction should somehow be re-opened to contemporary life 
and thought. This is of course a moderate plea for social realism, not 
according to any ideological formula but in response to the urgent 
needs of society. In fact examples are more eloquent in this sort 
of situation than exhortations can every be, and the sort of work 
described in Anarchy 1 ("The 'New Wave' in Britain") is more effective 
than anything said in these two chapters; Williams has indeed made a 
more effective plea himself by writing Border Country. I always feel 
suspicious of appeals for this or that kind of art or literature, but 
Williams does manage to put the case for social realism fairly well, 
and as usual anything he says about cultural problems is worth listening 
to; most of us will probably agree with him over this particular point, 
though I think he is unfair to work that is not "committed" in the way 

he likes. 



Th 



A 



nswers 



Raymond Williams finds the first question relatively easy to answer. 
Culture, he said in his Conviction essay, is not just "the arts and learn- 
ing" (the usual idea), and is certainly not "the outward and emphatically 
visible sign of a special kind of people" (the idea of culture as a sign 
of grace or a status-symbol), but "a whole way of life". He admitted 
that "there is an English bourgeois culture, with its powerful educational, 
literary and social institutions in close contact with the centres of 
power" (the idea of culture as class ideology), but denied that this is 
in any real sense English culture as such. He has followed Eliot — who 
said : "Culture . . . includes all the characteristic activities and interests 
of a people" — in turning from the traditional ethologists to modern 
anthropogists and sociologists for a wider and more satisfactory defini- 
tion of culture. (He has, however, rejected the modern psychologist's 
idea of culture as ritualised release from unconscious tension, and ignores 
the modern zoologists' idea of culture as highly organised play 
altogether). 

In The Long Revolution he moves from "a whole way of life" to 
the vague phrase "structure of feeling". What he seems to be getting 
at is that culture is the collective activity of a community: culture is 
what society does, rather as the mind is what the brain does. It is 
culture that makes a human community more than either an aggregation 
of individual units or an instinctive association of big-headed two-legged 
ants. England is more than the sum of its inhabitants; and the differ- 
ence is English culture, the structure of feeling of the English community. 

Thus culture is the "pursuit of perfection" (Arnold's phrase) only 
to the extent that one of the functions of society is the pursuit of per- 
fecion — or the Good, or what you will. And similarly culture is the 
preserve of "a special kind of people" (the elite, or intelligentsia) only 
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to the extent that the uncultured majority has been unable or the cultured 
minority unwilling to share it. For a long time, of course, the majority 
of mankind has been unable to share culture in any meaningful way; 
hunger, oppression and ignorance make up an infallible prescription for 
resentful apathy. What was wrong with English culture 500 years ago 
was that most people were scarcely members of English society at all, 
except as glorified slaves; what has been wrong with English culture 
since then is that the people who have gradually won a certain measure 
of life, liberty and happiness have been excluded from both culture and 
society by their former masters; and what is wrong with English culture 
today is that though we have nearly all the ingredients of a free and 
open society of equals we are still not prepared to get down to mixing 
them. 

So the answer to the second question is that England could and 
should be one nation, and is still two nations— or is it three? A 
century ago Arnold said that English culture was divided into three 
parts— Barbarians, Philistines and the Populace. These classes have 
merged into each other, perhaps, but they have divided again. Hoggart 
has commented on "the strength of our sense of class": 

We don't need to feel it consciously, but simply to accept the notion 
of grades seeping all through society. We seem to have three-tiered minds: 
upper, middJe and lower class; high, middle and lowbrow; Third, Home and 

Light. 

As Tawney was complaining thirty years ago: 

Here are these people . . . who, more than any other nation, need a 
common culture, for, more than any other, they depend on an economic 
system which at every turn involves mutual understanding and continuous 
co-operation, and who, more than any other, possess, as a result of their 
history [and their geography, he might have added], the materials by which 
such a common culture might be inspired. Yet, so far from desiring it, 
there is nothing, it seems, which they desire less. 

So the first two questions have been answered. It is the third question 
—What must be done?— which is the most important one to ask and 
the most difficult one to answer. 

There are two kinds of answer that are usually given— the nostalgic 
and the optimistic. The nostalgic answer is that there was once a com- 
mon culture and our task is to revive it; the optimistic answer is that 
there is already a common culture In embryo and our task is to bring 
it to birth. 

Nostalgic ethologists— including people like Cobbett, Ruskin, 
Morris and Lawrence— have in the past tended to relapse into rustic 
medievalism, but the modern version of cultural nostalgia can be seen 
in what Leavis and Denys Thompson said in Culture and Environment 
nearly thirty years ago : 

Literary education ... is to a great extent a substitute. What we have 
lost is the organic community with the living culture it embodied . . . Instead 
of the community, urban or rural, we have, almost universally, suburbanism. 

They do not, it is true, share the reactionary passion of many of their 
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predecessors, but even so their qualifications are not wholly convincing : 

We must . . . realise that there can be no mere going back, but the 
memory of the old order must be the chief incitement towards a new, if 
ever we are to have one. 

A closely similar attitude can be seen in the guild socialist, Penty, just 
after the end of the first World War : 

Whereas a false culture like the academic one of today tends to separate 
people ... a true culture like the great cultures of the past unite them. 

The moral is obvious: "The recovery of such a culture is one of our 
most urgent needs." 

1 am sure it is simply an evasion of our cultural difficulties to hope 
for a solution through a return to a golden age somewhere in the past — 
even more so when it seems on investigation to be a largely imaginary 
golden age. Leavis and Thompson put it in the last century; Cobbett 
put in the one before that; Goldsmith even further back; and most of 
the nostalgics, like Ruskin and Morris, have gone right back to the 
Middle Ages. It would help rational discussion of this idea if we 
knew when this "Merrie England" existed and what it was like. I don't 
believe it ever existed at all. 1 think that the Urkultur is sheer fantasy. 
Poeple are always remembering the "good old days" with affectionate 
regret, even when there is ample evidence that they were really very 
bad old days indeed (consider the current vogue for the Edwardian 
Era). Remember Lucky Jim, who began by writing a lecture about 
"the instinctive culture of the integrated village-type community" and 
ended by saying: "The point about Merrie England is that it was about 
the most un-Merrie period in our history." 

So we turn to the optimistic ethologists. These are of two kinds — 
"right" and "left". The former include Coleridge, Carlyle, Maurice, 
Mill and most socially conscious Victorians— above all, Matthew 

Arnold : 

Culture has one great passion, the passion for sweetness and light. It 
has one even greater — the passion for making them prevail. It is not 
satisfied until we all come to a perfect man; it knows that the sweetness and 
light of a few must be imperfect until the raw and unkindled masses of 
humanity are touched with sweetness and light. 

He was careful to deny that he was being patronising about the masses 
or snobbish about culture : 

It does not try to reach down to the level of inferior classes ... It 
seeks to do away with classes; to make the best that has been thought and 
known in the world current everywhere; to make all men live in an atmos- 
phere of sweetness and light, where they may use ideas . . . freely— nourished 
and not bound by them. This is the social idea; and the men of culture 
are the true apostles of equality. 

This is ail very well, but the trouble with the all-embracing benevolence 
of "levelling-up" is that it easily turns sour, as it had done with Carlyle 
and Arnold's own father, as it tended to do with Arnold himself, and as 
it has done since with Lawrence and Orwell and Eliot and Read and 
dozens of others. It is difficult to go on loving men if you expect too 
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much from them in the first place, and no one is more bitterly misanthro- 
pic than the disappointed philanthropist. 

The pattern is simple. The right-wing optimist expects the uncul- 
tured majority to take culture readily and gratefully from the cultured 
minority; when this doesn't happen, he blames not the elite or the class- 
system, but the masses, and either retired into an ivory tower of 
indifference or relapses from paternal humanism into open authoritar- 
ianism. In both cases the last stage is snobbery and contempt. Hence 
Bloomsbury; hence the "posh" papers; hence Reith and the BBC; 
hence the repeated reinforcement of the old view that the living culture 
of the leisure class should be not shared but preserved intact; and 
hence the continued and even strengthened polarisation of English cul- 
ture. In practice, Coleridge's "clerisy'\ Carlyle's "writing and teaching 
In practice, Coleridge's "clerisy", Carlyle's "writing and teaching 
heroes", Arnold's "aliens", and so on down to Eliot's "elite" and Read's 
"artists", always tend to become a band of "top people" combining 
to keep precious "culture" out of the grubby hands of the masses. 
And this tendency is made even stronger when there is a class of profes- 
sional "top people" with its own vested interests to protect, as we have 
now and as was prophesied by Adam Smith two centuries ago: 

In opulent and commercial societies, to think or to reason comes to be, 
like every other employment, a particular business which is carried on by 
a very few people who furnish the public with all the thought and reason 
possessed by the vast multitudes that labour. 



Incidentally, who are these 

"masses"? Williams demolished 

and Society : 



"vast multitudes"? What are the 
this cherished formula in Culture 



The masses are always the others, whom we don't know ... To other 

people, we also are masses. Masses are other people. There are in fact 
no masses; there are only ways of seeing people as masses. 



And he added an important corollary : 

The whole theory of mass-communication 

minority in some way exploiting a majority. 



depends, essentially, on a 



"Mass" is really just a new word for "mob", and we can see how right- 
wing optimists come to feel about the mob when we turn to Eliot: 

A mob will be no less a mob if it is well fed, well clothed, well housed 
and well disciplined. 

There is a strong strain of authoritarianism leading on to frank despot- 
ism in this kind of search for a common culture, and in the end it often 
does more harm than good by raising hopes that cannot be fulfilled. 

The other kind of optimistic ethologists are the socialists who 
believe, after Marx, that proletarian culture is the living culture and 
will become the common culture when the proletariat destroys the 
bourgeoisie. This is the theory that elevates folk-songs and folk-stories 
into an absurdly superior position and consigns most of recorded 
European culture into a limbo of decadent formalism. I take it that 
we agree to dismiss the implications of this theory, even in its more 
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subtle forms, while recognising of course that folk-culture is just as 
valid and valuable as another other aspect of cultural activity. Williams 
certainly entertains no illusions about the necessary superiority of 
working-class life in general or art in particular. The real tragedy is 
that any aspect of culture should be judged in terms of class labels 
rather than of intrinsic merit and social worth. 

But at its best left-wing optimism is something very fine— often 
an intergral part of puritanical socialism — and while Williams does not 
in fact share such an attitude he has certainly been influenced (as I 
hope we all have been influenced) by the sort of thing felt by Morris 
eighty years ago when he was looking forward to 

The victorious days when millions of those who now sit in darkness 
wilt be enlightened by an Art made by the people and for the people, a joy 
to the maker and the user. 

So the first answer to the third question is a negative one — the 
common culture will not be created by a return to the past or a gift 
from above or an eruption from below. How will it be created? The 
second answer is also negative — it won't be created at all. Williams 
agrees with Eliot that culture cannot be forced — -"These activities are 
probably by-products for which we cannot arrange the conditions" 



and hopes that the coming of socialism will somehow involve the spon- 
taneous growth of a common culture as the living expression of a free 
and open society of equals. This was already expressed in Culture and 
Society : 

If, in a socialist society, the basic cultural skills are made widely avail- 
able, and the channels of communication widened and cleared, as much as 
possible has been done in the way of preparation, and what then emerges 
will be an actual response to the whole reality, and so valuable. 

In Part Three of The Long Revolution, which is hopefully entitled 
"Britain in the 1960's", he attacks the idea of culture as a market in 
which kicks of varying strength and sophistication are sold by shrewd 
speculators to faceless morons; and then he attacks the idea that private 
and public responsibility are separate categories. This is an ancient 
line of argument among social critics — the famous phrase Galbraith 
uses to describe the modern Affluent Society was used by Sallust to 
describe Rome two thousand years ago: Habemus publice egestatem, 
privatim opulentiam — but it is none the less relevant for that. The 
point of Williams' argument is that we all care about our unhealthy 
community with its private opulence and public squalor and our un- 
healthy culture with its private satisfactions and public apathy — but 
what are we, as members of our community and participants in our 
culture, prepared to do about it? 

At the very end of his book, after a long and rather derivative 
discussion of contemporary economic and political problems, Williams 
says what he thinks we ought to do for the sake of a common culture. 
He proposes some sort of decentralised public ownership of the media 
of drama, cinema and broadcasting, and some sort of public councils 
for the book and periodical trades. At the same time, he calls for 
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increased public patronage and informed criticism of the arts, more 
adult education and "new forms of education" for teenagers, and a 
public consumer service; and elsewhere he has also suggested an adver- 
tising tax and council. So we are presented with a programme of 

Fabian nationalisation and /or municipalisation, which is rather disap- 
pointing. 

Williams' defence is that the long revolution must be continued 
and will die of atrophy if it is not pushed forward by decisive common 
action. The immediate danger he sees is that the "Establishment" 
will become more firmly entrenched and the people who are called 
"masses" will accept the title— then the "massification of society" (an 
American phrase) will take place and "I'm all right, Jack" will be 
the true national anthem. We are back where Matthew Arnold began, 
when a revolution has reached a crisis and the choice is between culture 
and anarchy (which means chaos, not this magazine!). Our society, 
says Williams, is a changing organism, and our culture is similarly 
dynamic, not static. It is going lo move in any case — which way 
do we want it to go? The only way he can accept is one of "conceding 
the practice of democracy, which alone can substantiate the theory". 
Hence his unappetising blue-print. 

Three Criticisms 

Before dealing with Williams' specific proposals, ] should like to 
make two other criticisms of this book. The first is that its scope is 
far too narrow. It is insular, considering British culture only as a 
monad living in splendid autarky among other monads; foreign cultures 
are scarcely mentioned. It is insular even within the British Isles, 
taking no account of the variations that exist in Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, and in the North and South- West of England. It is limited in 
its treatment of even English culture— despite his repeated insistence 
that culture is "a whole way of life", Williams confines his investiga- 
tions to verbal culture as expressed in speech and literature, and says 
almost nothing about such other aspects of our cultural life as films, 
broadcasting, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, museums, town 
and country planning, transport, clothing, sport, holidays, hobbies, 
hygiene, eating and drinking, sex, crime and religion. He pretty well 
ignores the problem of Snow's "two cultures" and the relevance of the 
scientific and technological revolutions that have accompanied the 
industrial and democratic ones; numeracy is as important as literacy. 
The book looks too much like a collection of essays on subjects that 
happen to interest the author. What is lacking is any hint of the breadth 
of view we find among English writers like Wells, Russell or Aldous 
Huxley, or among anarchists like Kropotkin and Rocker. 

My second criticism is that The Long Revolution m nearly unread- 
able. I do not ask Williams to try to be a great writer like some of 
his predecessors, but I do ask him — and anyone else who wants to be 
heard— to say clearly what he means so that he can be readily under- 
stood. No doubt culture is a difficult and important subject, and no 
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doubt Williams is more interested in saying exactly what he believes 
than in coining clever phrases (though I am sure the Long Revolution 
will now join the Affluent Society and Meritocracy and Organisation 
Man and Lonely Crowd in the modern pantheon of social criticism), 
but there is no need to write so that every sentence has to be read 
twice before it makes sense. Reading this book is like running hurdles 
across a ploughed field in pitch darkness. 

This is a serious enough matter for any writer; for one whose whole 
subject is the problem of communication it is unforgivable, and it has 
already done Wiiliams harm. One reason why so many reviews have 
been unfair to the book is that the reviewers haven't managed to get 
through it (goodness knows how the general reader will fare), and in 
their irritation they have poked fun at the author's solemnity and 
apparent self-righteousness — which is bad manners, perhaps but he does 
ask for it. Williams and his publishers are guilty of giving bad service 
to their customers — incidentally, there are no notes at all, the biblio- 
graphy is scrappy, and the index is quite inadequate; otherwise the book 
is beautifully produced. If the opacity and verbosity of the prose had 
been dealt with properly, it would have been possible to get the impor- 
tant ideas across more effectively, to back them up with more relevant 
material, and to discuss the controversial issues at greater length. Style 
isn't everything, but it is still important, and a writer ignores the tech- 
nique of communication at his peril. 

My third criticism is that Wiiliams has been betrayed by his socialist 
allegiance into making some unfortunate positive proposals for and 
some false assumptions about our culture. He outlines his programme 
so abruptly and briefly (on pp. 335-347) that its details will probably 
become objects of dispute rather than subjects for discussion. It is 
not simply that it is authoritarian and not libertarian; Williams' idea 
of socialism is probably as libertarian as anyone's— though I think he 
would prefer the word "communitarian" (we can't use "communist" 
in this sense any more), since his aim is neither liberty nor authority 
but true community. No, the trouble is that they seem to be the 
products of a formula (public responsibility = public ownership) in 
defiance of reality (public ownership = state control). Williams prefers 
bureaucrats to plutocrats in theory, but in practice I prefer America to 
Russia. The point is that we are trying to change existing society, 
not to create a new one from scratch. Ideally, a community should 
obviously control its own culture; but the inevitable result of public 
control of a class culture like ours is the reinforcement of the position 
of the ruling class. We have already seen public control of some of 
the means of production and distribution failing to improve our com- 
munity and even, in some ways, making it worse. We seem to be 
caught in a dilemma: we cannot change the quality of society unless 
we change its structure, we cannot change the structure of society 
unless we change its quality, and if we try to change both at once we 
run the risk of upsetting the whole thing and being more badly off 
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than before. (Perhaps it is impossible to make improvements by 
design?) 

Williams is so anxious to persuade us that "the ordinary people 
should govern; that culture and education are ordinary; that there are 
no masses to save, to capture, or to direct" that he misses the mystery 
lying at the heart of culture. We need an equal society not because 
all men are equal but because some men are more equal than others. 
There are enormous differences between people, and these differences 
become more important as the community becomes larger. In the old 
days societies were small, or condemned most of their members to 
slavery, or both. Today we are committed to large societies with no 
slaves, but it will take more than wishful thinking or public ownership 
to make them work. We must recognise our differences as well as our 
similarities; we are individual animals and social animals at the same 
time. And it is when we are most different and most individual that 
the unique and inexplicable act of creation takes place, whether its 
purpose is communication or simply self-expression. Williams never 
seems to take this existentialist or romantic assertion into account. He 

is always honest and sincere- indeed this is one thing no reviewer has 

doubted — but he is seldom original or profound, as some of his admirers 
claim. He is not nearly as impressive when he turns to philosophy and 
politics as when he asks concrete questions about culture; when he 
does this he should certainly be listened to. We should not turn from 
what he says because we are bound to disagree with his conclusions. 
As he himself has said in another connection, "If Eliot is read with 
attention he is seen to have raised questions which those who differ from 
him politically must answer or else retire from the field." It is now up 
to us to find our own answers. 



Removal of guilt 



ANTHONY WEAVER 



Edward Glover a few years ago condemned D. H. Stott's Delinquency 
and Human Nature because it was not peppered with the word guilt. He 
praises L. G. Lennhoff's book Exceptional Children (Allen and Unwin 
21s.) because it is so garnished, and he seizes upon it to parade a 
theory which in a sense adds a missing dimension to the work. But it 
is questionable whether the theory fits the facts, and whether Lennhoff 
would not be wiser to carry on trusting to his intuition and the empirical 
deductions upon which his work has been based hitherto, without on 
the one hand being saddled with an ill-fitting and limiting philosophy, 
and on the other, in trying to formulate one for himself, being dragged 
back into the framework of thinking in which he was brought up. 
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He was brought up in Germany by a somewhat frightening father 
and a warm-hearted mother. That he came to this country as a refugee, 
without money, and has succeeded in establishing a school of his own 
is no mean achievement. Autonomy gives a rare quality to a man. 
Lennhoff confines himself to a description of his practice, and in so 
doing provides for the uninitiated an introduction to the symptoms and 
treatment of maladjustment and delinquency. Understandably for one 
not using his mother tongue, the writing is nowhere as lucid, system- 
matic or humorous as that of other laymen who have described their 
community therapy. Indeed there is no index, no full case histories, 
and the contents of one chapter could just as well go in the next. 
Furthermore there is no bibliography : the writers mentioned in passing 
are Winnicott, Bettelheim, and the Underwood Report. 

Shotton Hall is Lennhoff's demonstration of what he considers 
should be the role of an extremely enlightened father who devotes him- 
self to the benefit of his family. He gets his thirty-five boys to call him 
Daddy and his wife Mummy. In his scheme of training an important 
section is reserved to the Family and its members: its foundation for 
healthy child development, analysis of the family, family structure, 
the family and. the home, the family at work and leisure. He presents 
the facts about Shotlon as objectively as any man immersed in this 
all-demanding work could, be expected to do. Glover, in his Foreword, 
explains that "Lennhoff teaches us that an ounce of moulding is worth 
a pound of correction and that we cannot mould material that has 
become petrified. Moreover he proves to us that with patience, care 
and understanding the pet ri lied minds of deviant children can once 
more be rendered plastic/' and further, that "throughout his work he 
applies the touchstone of 'transference', a concept of repetitive attitudes 
and patterns of conduct which we owe to Freud and which Aichhorn 
was the first to apply in institutional work with the maladjusted. The 
friendly transference at first so difficult to elicit with anxious or anti- 
social children, he nurses carefully to the point where they offset, 
cancel out or liquidate the hostile transferences which are responsible 
for so much refractory conduct. Once this has been achieved the way 
is open for education, or in other words for the development of a 
comparatively stable, realistic and adaptable ego. And Mr. Lennhoff 
is quick to seize these opportunities". 

Lennhoff himself, theorising in an off-guarded moment says (p.29) 
that "a young child has no social conscience and if no incentive to social 
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development nor the example of a moral code is given, chaos sets in 
from the start. Normal development requires a constant interchange 
of demand and fulfilment and if this is lacking, so is the foundation of 
social education." And he explains that the methods of Shotton are 
first analysis or gaining of insight, secondly Transference or Identifica- 
tion, and finally Re-education. 

Aichhorn believed that Re-education was a means of modifying 
the super-ego and was therefore adequate in those cases whose problem 
arose from having a too compliant super-ego. Not merely however 
do we need to be clear which areas of a child's problem it is wise to 
attempt to tackle by this means, but also by what other means of therapy. 
Suttie for example in The Origins of Love and Hate showed that the 
success of a so-called transference and identification amounts to a cure 
by love, not due to the mumbo-jumbo of psychoanalysis. 

The method advocated by Glover, but to which Lennhoff only 
gives lip service, is the authoritarian, totalitarian one, carved out of 
the family situation. It is through this that many generations of human 
beings have had their characters moulded, and knowing no other con- 
dition, have accepted and perpetuated it, much as they do a restricted 
diet. 

Discussing Adrian Stokes' Three Essays on the Painting of our 
Time, Herbert Read explains the need of identification with the object. 
"The work or art," he says, "is the best kind of self-sufficient object 
with which we can identify ourselves and at the same time hold com- 
merce. In fact the work of art is unique in this respect, and essential 
for individual sanity and social order. In painting a picture the artist 
is performing an act of integration that has a threefold significance. In 
the first place, he creates an object which resolves the contradictions 
of his own psyche, calms his nerves, as we say. Jn the second place, 
the work of art is part of a patient construction of what the psycho- 
analyst calls the ego: a coherent idealization of existence in an appar- 
ently absurd universe. Finally, by these means the artist helps to 
create a civilisation or culture, a general body of symbolic objects to 
which a community can give its admiration and allegiance. Moreover, 
whatever philosophers and theologians may say to the contrary, it is 
only art that can perform this service for the community." 

This argument leads to the particular doctrine associated with the 
name of Melanie Klein, a doctrine which is based on, the analysis of 
the infant's early reactions to the breast. However far-fetched and 
improbable this doctrine may seem to those who have not followed 
Dr. Klein's analyses in all their patient detail, it must be said that it 
fits the facts of aesthetic experience in their widest range. The work 
of art can always be explained as a concrete object that saves us from 
the abyss — the nothingness that threatens us when we are deprived 
of the breast, and continues to threaten us unconsciously unless we find 
a substitute object we can love, and in whose concreteness we can find 
security. 
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Lennhoff does not seem to realise the truth he has stumbled upon. 
"We must arrange," he says (p. 64), "that suitable teams work together. 
For instance, if Jim, who simply cannot start work in the mornings 
and is inclined to lounge on a radiator and 'just think', is teamed with 
Bill, who works quickly and well, Bill will see that Jim is doing his share. 
Help from the staff is often of great importance. Duties shared with 
people one loves and respects are part of the early maturing process, 
and this aspect is often worked out during tasks tackled with the help 
of the staff." 

The process by which we are induced to share a common ideal, 
Read has shown, is none other than the creation of an emphatic relation- 
ship with our fellows by means of imitation of the same patterns — by 
meeting, as it were, in the common form or quality of the universally 
valid work of art. And it is with great ingenuity that Lennhoff provides 
a welter of activities for expression. These take mainly two forms. 
The first of these is craft (woodwork, gardening, puppet-making, book- 
binding, material-printing, basketry, leatherwork, modelling). The signi- 
ficance of much of this he explains as therapeutic — "the creation of craft 
work can be of great encouragement to children whose role in life has 
often been to destroy rather than to create . . . when a disturbed boy 
feels safe enough, he paints into his picture much of his own emotional 
situation, working through some of his difficulties as well as informing 
the adult of the precise nature of some of his feelings. Paul, for instance, 
shows his aggression clearly in his pictures. Frequently in the scenes 
he paints is the burning and torture of a woman. The woman is un- 
doubtedly a symbol for the mother who has caused him so much 
unhappiness." This function of painting, demonstrated by Cizek, 
Aichhorn's contemporary in Vienna, is none the less valuable for being 
well-known. But it is only the beginning of the act of integration out- 
lined by Read in the passage quoted above. 

The second form of activity is work. The therapeutic value of 
this is also well-known, and has been used by Makarenko, Homer Lane, 
and by Henrietta Szold in the Youth Aliyah Children's Villages in Israel. 
However, Lennhoff has had the nerve to buy a 60-acre farm eight miles 
away, which, on top of everything else, he administers from Shotton. 
That boys may get away there, to work as volunteers, has incidentally 
reduced absconding to negligible proportions, and provides an essential 
contact with animals. He tells the tale of a boy whose mother went 
off to buy some magazines at a railway station just as they were setting 
off on an outing, and never returned. "Life had nothing more to offer 
him and his personality went to pieces. He began to steal and to with- 
draw from human contacts. After a long period of 'don't care' attitudes 
he regressed to early childhood: his most marked expression of this 
being the time when we found him underneath a cow, feeding from her 
udder. This enabled one of our staff to break through to him. ..." 

Lennhoff understands that freedom is no negative state of existence 
but a qualitative one which makes demands upon the child. He and 
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his colleagues show remarkable persistence in keeping up these demands 
and providing opportunities. The first period at Shotton is a bewilder- 
ing and testing time of learning what is right and wrong, and this means 
choice. In a more rigid system you can always blame someone else 
for what goes wrong, but where responsibility is shared (albeit not in 
the clear-cut and formalised David Wills method) the child slowly learns 
to make decisions for himself, and then to cope with the reality situation 
that his own action has created. 

Lennhoff insists that it does not matter in what direction the child 
widens out, as long as he is successful and can be encouraged to go a 
step further. Not only is this far from Glover's claim of moulding 
character, but Lennhoff has the frankness to admit that some children, 
with whom they never succeed in making a relationship, nevertheless 
cure themselves. For example the boy Barnie writes about Shotton: 
"I never really found any particular adult could help me, but everyone 
was kind enough and understanding and somehow I felt trusted for the 
first time and so I could sort things out for myself. I'd never felt like 
that before in my life." 

There are many examples in the book of the trust that is placed 
in the boys — they help to run the office, for example, and if insistent 
will be shown their own tiles : "the hunger for knowledge is generally 
centred on details about family background (mainly in the cases of 
illegitimate children), or to find out whether their misdeeds at Shotton 
are registered, which incidently they are not." 

Similarly in dealing with parents the attempt is not made to tell a 
mother exactly how to manage her child, but how she can broaden and 
be more mature in her view of life. 

LennhoiFs demonstration of Re-education in the present writer's 
opinion, deserves the highest praise. It complements, and reveals his 
understanding of, Aichhorn's exposition of the abreaction of his aggres- 
sive group and the working of individual transference. If he can extend 
the significance of art, that is to say dance, painting and drama as well 
as craft, in education and indeed in his whole scheme of things, as 
Lyward does, he can be spared Glover's backhanded compliments. 

Ownership by Lennhoff (he calls himself "we") though giving him 
autonomy, marks him off from his colleagues who appear as his instru- 
ments. Can he shed his authority over them, as the nurses quoted at 
the Henderson Social Rehabilitation Unit have shed their uniforms? 
Will he allow himself to be supported emotionally by his fellow workers 
and thus remove a central figure upon which the children will otherwise 
identify themselves. 

SOME OTHER BOOKS ON RESIDENTfAL WORK WITH DISTURBED CHILDREN: 

E. M. Bazely: Homer Lane and the! Little Commonwealth (Allen & Unwin). 

Bruno Bettelheim: Love is not Enough (Glencoe, Illinois). 

Michael Burn: Mr. Lyward's Answer (Hamish Hamilton). 

A. Makarenko: The Ro'ad to Life (Foreign Languages Publishing Ho. Moscow). 

David Wills: Throw Away Thy Rod (Gollancz). 



"THINKING THE THOUGHTS WHICH 
ALL MEN SHOULD BE THINKING . . . 
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In 1951 a new task was added to FREEDOM'S editorial chores: that of 
saving the type of a few articles from each issue of the paper, when the 
rest goes back into the melting-pot, and then re-arranging and re-printing 
it in book format, so as to produce during the following year a book of 
about 240 pages or 100,000 words forming a selection from the previous 
year's paper, which is given a title from that of one of the reprinted 
articles. 

The collector of these volumes thus has, for a very moderate outlay 
(especially as the paper-bound volumes are available to readers of 
FREEDOM for only five shillings each) a panorama of events and opinions 
in the decade which has just ended. The titles of the volumes are 
suggestive of the immense variety of topics covered in the million-word 
output of the decade. 

In these collections you will find not only the anarchist criticism of the 
political, social and economic phenomena of our time, but also praise 
and analysis of the "positive trends" whisch can be found, like seeds 

beneath the snow, even in the most authoritarian societies. 

7 ho Eos Angeles magazine "Manas" had this to say about one of the 

volumes in the series: 

"The reader of this book will make an important discovery — that the 
anarchists are thinking the thoughts which men should be thinking, in 
(heso perilous times. The anarchists are not afraid to call attention to 
what we are losing, have already lost in terms of freedom, in terms of 
love and respect for other people, in terms of the elemental decencies of 
life — the decencies we so easily forget when it becomes time to plunge the 
world into fratricide for the sake of . . . all those things we say we go 
U> war for." 
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